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TO MY FATHER 


The Prayer is indeed as much expanded 
in meaning as it is condensed in expression . 
It embraces not only the proper junctions 
of prayer—worship of God and petitioning 
of man—but almost every teaching of the 
Lord, every reminder of the Christian rule 
of life > so that it comprises a breviary of the 
whole Gospel . 


—Tertullian. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A SH WEDNESD A Y 


Tj'AMILIAR things are so easily taken for 
granted that we forget their value. It 
requires a conscious effort to see them from 
a new point of view and thus to win fresh 
insight into their meaning. So it is with the 
Lord’s Prayer. The name itself is so trite 
that we hardly notice what it implies; and 
all that the prayer contains is so well worn 
that it often runs through our mind or 
slides off our tongue, leaving behind it 
hardly a trace of its power. But the moment 
we stop to think seriously of what it means, 
we realize—perhaps for the first time—the 
weight of its authority and the perfection 
of its quality. 

Here is a prayer actually composed by 
the Lord Jesus Christ. And the authority 
of the Giver guarantees the quality of the 
gift. For since He was human He knew 
from experience just what are the needs of 
men, and since He was divine He knew 
likewise what God demands of men and 
what God seeks to give them. Here we find 
in brief perfection what man ought to ask 
of God and what God wants to hear. 
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THURSDAY 


J ESUS was never much interested in laws 
and regulations. He was always more 
concerned with ideas and ideals, for rules 
soon become rigid and lifeless, while prin¬ 
ciples have almost unlimited power to live 
and grow. So the Lord’s Prayer was not 
given to us as a fixed form. Christ did not 
tell us to use these exact words. St. Matthew 
surely gives His real meaning when he 
records that our Lord said, “After this man¬ 
ner therefore pray ye.” In other words, 
“Here is a type or model which your prayers 
should resemble; this is the kind of prayer 
you should habitually offer.” It is just as 
well, then, that there should be two ver¬ 
sions of the Lord’s Prayer (in the Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke), and that they 
should differ slightly from each other. Thus 
we are reminded that there is nothing magi¬ 
cal about the words, and that what the Lord 
has given us is “not a formula but a 
method.” 

Christ said that the whole law was 
summed up in love to God and to our 
neighbor, because in conduct what counts 
is our attitude. So here He shows us the 
ideal attitude of the Christian toward his 
God. 
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FRIDAY 


T HE Prayer of our Lord not only tells 
us how to pray. It shows us the kind 
of God to whom we pray. And that, per¬ 
haps, is even more important, for to know 
clearly the character and the purposes of 
God makes it easy to pray rightly. 

Christ does not here tell us directly 
what God is like. But we can learn what 
He thought of God by watching how He 
prayed to Him. What He assumed as He 
approached God and what He expected of 
God—these tell us what God meant to Him 
and what God can mean to us. 

Nothing could look simpler than the 
Lord’s Prayer. It seems as far from dogma 
as anything could be. Yet if dogma means 
definite and positive truths about God’s 
nature and His will, every clause in the 
Lord’s Prayer is a dogma. God is our Father. 
God has a Kingdom. God has a wilLof His 
own. God can forgive sins. God hates evil. 
All these are tremendous facts, bold claims 
indeed, every one of which has somewhere 
and sometime been denied by men. Let us 
set ourselves for some weeks to see what 
they mean. 
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SATURDAY 


B EFORE we turn to look closely at each 
clause of the Lord’s Prayer, let us see 
it first as a whole, for there is much to be 
learned from its plan and proportions. 

Its author once said, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God, and His righteousness.” 
And that is just what He does in this Prayer. 
The first thought is of God’s glory, God’s 
Kingdom, and God’s will. Not what we need 
for ourselves, but what we owe to God- 
reverence toward His Name, loyalty to His 
Kingdom, obedience to His will—comes 
first. And the three are closely linked, for 
the hallowing of His Name is really the 
coming of His Kingdom, and the coming 
of His Kingdom is the doing of His will. 
Thus, looking upward and outward, we 
first pray: “Hallowed be Thy Name; Thy 
Kingdom come; Thy will be done. We 
give precedence to what He is an d what 
He demands. And then we are ready to 
plead for our own necessities—for provision, 
for pardon, and for protection. “Give us, 
forgive us, lead us, deliver us. To those 
who seek the Kingdom first, all these things 
shall be added. 
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O U R FATHER 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 


\ 


'T'HE first word in the Lord’s Prayer is 
J- ‘‘our,” and that word sets the tone for 
all that follows. It reminds us that the char¬ 
acter of the whole prayer is completely 
social. It was given for the use of a group, 
because the fully Christian life must be 
group life. No Christian can enjoy his privi¬ 
leges or carry out his duties in isolation. 
So, from the very first syllable, the idea of 
sharing is emphasized. God is the Father 
whom we all have in common. No / and 
mine are the words for Christian emphasis, 
in sharp distinction from thou and thine t 
It is we and us and our that express our 
relation to God and His plans for us. “Our 
Father, . . . give us.” 

Thus we cannot say the Lord’s Prayer 
without praying for others. That “our” is 
an automatic device which always makes 
the prayer a great intercession. As one 
devout thinker has said, “He who revealed 
the sonship revealed also the brotherhood. 
When faith has said, ‘Father,’ then love 
steps in and adds, ‘Our.’ ” We are proud 
to assert the claim of God’s paternity. Are 
we as eager to acknowledge and act on the 
claims of human fraternity? 
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[1st Week] 


MON DAY 


J ESUS was not the first to call God our 
Father. Yet He was the first to think of 
God primarily as a Father and to let that 
thought of Fatherhood guide and control 
His ideas of God and His attitude toward 
God. Before Him, in Old Testament times, 
God was very rarely given the title of 
Father; and nearly always, when He is so 
named, He is conceived not as Father to 
individuals but as the Father of the people 
of Israel. Thus in Deuteronomy we read, 
“Do ye thus requite the Lord, O foolish 
people and unwise? is not He thy Father 
that hath brought thee? hath He not made 
thee, and established thee?” And again in 
Malachi, “Flave we not all one Father? 
hath not one God created us?” But in some 
of those books we call the “Apocrypha,” 
written between the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, there are signs here and there that 
men have learned to call on God as Father 
in their personal prayers to Him. The 
righteous, we read in Wisdom, “maketh his 
boast that God is his Father.” And one who 
prays in Ecclesiasticus cries, “O Lord, 
Father, and Governor of all my life.” 


[1st Week) 
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TUESDAY 


W HAT did the Hebrew people mean 
when they called God their Father? 
The changes through which that word has 
passed reflect the development of social and 
family life since God was first addressed as 
Father, long before Christ. They are a wit¬ 
ness to the uncertainty of metaphors and 
to the shifting quality of their connota¬ 
tions. But clearly the original and essential 
point in calling God the Father of men was 
to indicate that He created them. It was a 
vivid way of saying that He made us. And 
it implied furthermore that God shared His 
own nature with us, that we were made in 
His image. It was a tribute to the divine 
origin and destiny of men, and so it 
ennobled mankind. It involved, too, the 
idea of God as a patriarch—as a Father rul¬ 
ing in His own house with power of life 
and death over all His offspring, for the 
patriarchal family of early days was an abso¬ 
lute monarchy. If it meant also that He 
loves us (as it surely did), that love was of 
the sort that could wield authority and 
judge sternly. Such, then, was the concep¬ 
tion of God s Fatherhood until very recent 
times. 
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[1st Week) 


WEDNESDAY 


I N OUR own day, however, the idea of 
God’s Fatherhood has been gravely 
weakened by humanitarian softness, by 
uncertain moral standards, and by that 
change in our family system which is gradu¬ 
ally depriving parents of all authority and 
giving children more and more liberty to 
express their own desires and go their own 
way. The modern father hesitates to judge 
or to punish and is usually only too grateful 
to earn a little applause from his emanci¬ 
pated children by refusing to entertain 
strict convictions on any subject, much less 
to enforce them. But the “dad” of the pres¬ 
ent age—an indulgent elder comrade—is 
distinctly not the image of the God of the 
Old Testament or of the New. He is not 
the God in whom Jesus believed. That God 
was a God of terrific power, inflexible of 
purpose, relentless in His demands upon 
men. Equally certain was His yearning love 
for men. Yet that eagerness to redeem and 
to save, incarnate in Christ, involves an 
implacable hatred of sin and a readiness to 
inflict pain upon all who continue to reject 
Him and His claims. Remembering these 
fundamental truths, let us stiffen and in¬ 
vigorate our conception of God the Father. 


[1st Week] 
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THURSDAY 


"C'OR the Christian, however, the main 
point is not what the ancient Hebrews 
meant by God as Father, nor what our 
ancestors meant, nor yet what the word 
means today in the average family. Of 
supreme importance for us is what Jesus 
Christ meant when He called God Father. 
Clearly, of course, He meant the Creator 
and Guide of our lives, who judges, 
rewards, and punishes. But again and again 
He tells us more than that. God, He says, 
knows each one of us through and through 
—all that we have and all that we need. 
"Your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of, before ye ask Him.” God’s infinite 
care extends to the least of us. “Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of 
them shall not fall on the ground without 
your Father.” The life of every child is 
precious in His sight. “It is not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven, that one 
of these little ones should perish.” Above 
all, with infinite beauty of appeal, He por¬ 
trays Fatherhood in the story of the Prodi¬ 
gal Son. There we see the image of God the 
Father, generous in giving, abundant in 
love, eager to forgive. 
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[1st Week] 


FRIDAY 


W E CAN never talk fully and freely 
with anyone unless we know some¬ 
thing about his character and his attitude. 
So we cannot pray whole-heartedly to a God 
of whose nature and purposes we are igno¬ 
rant. For what we shall ask of Him and what 
we shall expect of Him will depend on how 
we regard Him and what we think of Him. 
If He is like a judge in a courtroom, we 
shall approach Him accordingly; if He is 
like an emperor on a throne, we must adjust 
ourselves to that fact; if He is an impersonal 
Power—a kind of vague influence—then we 
must not treat Him as a person. But when 
Christ tells us with convincing urgency that 
God is a Father, and when He Himself 
acts toward God as a son toward a father, 
then at last we know all we need to know 
about how to pray. All that we say is spoken 
to a Father; all that we expect will come 
from a Father. God’s Fatherhood is the key 
that interprets the Lord’s Prayer; and each 
of its clauses shines with a new meaning if 
to each we prefix the opening words—“Our 
Father.” 


[1st Week\ 
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SATURDAY 


'T 1 HE thought of God’s Fatherhood brings 
_ us not only comfort and guidance. It 
bi ings also the stimulus of responsibility. 
“Behold, what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God.” We may wonder 
giatefully that He has so ennobled us, but 
none the less we realize that it is no light 
and easy matter to be a son of God. 
Noblesse oblige. To belong to the nobility 
puts a man under heavy obligations. “We 
ought to lemember, wrote Bishop Cyprian 
seventeen hundred years ago, “that when 
we call God ‘Father’ we ought to act as 
sons of God, in order that, as we are pleased 
at God being our Father, so He too may 
be pleased with us.” In other words, to call 
God “Father” is not simply an appeal to 
Him. It is at the same time a reminder to 
ourselves that if sonship entitles us to a 
claim upon God’s love and favor, it like¬ 
wise implies His right to demand our 
unqualified loyalty and devotion. In those 
who act as sons of God men will see some 
true likeness to a divine Father. 
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[1st Week] 


WHO ART IN HEAVEN, 
HALLOWED BE THY NAME 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 


T HE primary purpose of the first clause 
in the Lord’s Prayer (“who art in 
heaven”) is simply to distinguish God from 
all earthly fathers. But the same phrase 
serves to remind us that just because God 
is a heavenly and not a human father, we 
have need to approach Him not only with 
confidence but also with reverence. It is 
true that He loves us and that He has made 
us in His own image; but it is no less true 
that He is the supreme Ruler of the uni¬ 
verse who reigns in heaven and who holds 
the world in the hollow of His hand. Our 
love for Him, therefore, is tinged with awe. 
Yet that is not because He is remote. 
Heaven is no distant place to which He is 
confined. It is not heaven that determines 
where God shall be. It is God who deter¬ 
mines where heaven shall be, for it is God’s 
presence that makes heaven. We need not 
wait to be transported there in some dis¬ 
tant future. Heaven may be here and now, 
wherever two or three are gathered together 
with God in the midst of them. “Heaven 
must first live in the soul if the soul is to 
live in heaven.” 
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[2nd Week] 


MONDAY 


OD’S “Name” means much more than 



VT His title, much more than the mere 
word by which we describe Him, for in 
ancient time the significance of a “name” 
was far deeper than it is today. We keep a 
suggestion of that older feeling when we 
speak of a man’s “good name”—that is, his 
reputation as it appears to the group in 
which he lives. To the Jewish people in 
Jesus’ time the “Name” of God was the 
sum of all His attributes, and so it stood for 
the distinctive essence of God Himself, His 
very Person. In other words, the “Name” 
of God meant the character of God as He 
had revealed it through many generations. 

When the Jews called upon that holy 
Name they thought of God’s revelation 
through Moses and the prophets of old, 
and in the long ages of Israel’s history. But 
when the Christian thinks of the “Name” 
he can think only of Christ. In Him alone 
has God fully and perfectly made Himself 
known to men. He is the Name, the “Word 
of God.” As Studdert Kennedy once said, 
“The Christian Faith says boldly to man¬ 
kind, ‘Come, let us introduce you to God. 
His Name is Jesus.’ ” 


[2nd Week] 
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TUESDAY 


N OT a few modern religious thinkers— 
especially the group which looks to 
the theologian Barth as its leader—have 
turned against liberalism. They are afraid 
of being broad-minded, for that leads, they 
fear, to making God hazy, or it tends at least 
to make Him too tame and too accessible. 
And so we have heard much in the last few 
years about God as One who is “wholly 
other” than we—a terrific Being so far above 
and beyond us that He is well-nigh unap¬ 
proachable and even unknowable. Such a 
God may satisfy certain men in morbid 
moods, but He is not the God of Christian¬ 
ity. The God of Jesus Christ, though He 
must be hallowed with deep reverence, is 
certainly a God who has a Name. He is a 
God who has revealed Himself in nature, 
in history, and above all in Jesus Christ. 
Vast reaches of His infinity remain beyond 
our knowledge. But all that we need to 
know of Him we know in the Person of 
His Son incarnate. From Him we know 
what Name the Father bears. It is the Name 
of Love. And “perfect love casteth out 
fear.” 
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[2nd Week] 


W EDN ESDAY 


J ESUS spoke words well known to Him¬ 
self and His hearers when He bade 
them say, “Hallowed be Thy Name.” The 
morning service of the Synagogue began 
with this sentence: “Exalted and hallowed 
be His great Name in the world which He 
has created according to His will.” Indeed, 
the thought of “hallowing” God’s Name 
had long been familiar to the Jewish peo¬ 
ple. To hallow means, of course, to make 
holy; but we cannot make God holy. In 
prayer, then, it means rather to regard as 
holy, to acknowledge as holy, and so to ven¬ 
erate or glorify God. Thus the note with 
which the Lord’s Prayer begins is the note 
of awe and reverence. As soon as we have 
addressed our Father, the first thought is 
of His majesty, and the first act is the act of 
unselfish adoration and self-forgetful wor¬ 
ship. Before any petition for our own needs, 
we dwell upon God’s holiness. Before we 
think of what He can do for us or even of 
what we can do for Him, we bow before 
Him, conscious only of what He is. “The 
Lord is in His holy temple: let all the earth 
keep silence before Him.” 


[2nd Week ] 
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THURSDA Y 


I N THE petition that God’s Name may¬ 
be hallowed there is more than the 
thought that devout believers should wor¬ 
ship Elis majesty. There is further implied 
the urgent desire that all men everywhere 
may be constrained to acknowledge Him 
and to hold Him in reverence. We ask not 
chiefly that His Name may be hallowed by 
those who already confess His supremacy, 
but that He may be recognized and adored 
where as yet He is unknown. We pray here 
for the expansion of God’s Kingdom, for 
the missionary outreach of His Church. 

That same hope and ambition had been 
familiar to the Jews for several centuries 
before the day of Jesus. They had come to 
believe that it was God’s ultimate purpose 
that all mankind should finally own and 
serve Him as the one true God. It was 
therefore the chief end of the people of 
Israel, to whom He had fully revealed Him¬ 
self, so to live and act that all men might 
say that the God of Israel was the one true 
God. Christ perfectly expressed that deep 
motive for morality in the words, “Let your 
light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven.” 
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[2nd Week] 


FRIDAY 


A S WE look at the petitions in the Prayer, 

* one by one we realize that our Lord 
is reminding us that all we have and all we 
are we owe to God. It is to Him that we 
turn for what we need. Yet, if we look 
again, these same clauses remind us also 
that in every case there is something we can 
do about it. For we are praying sincerely 
only when we are doing our share to bring 
to pass the end we seek. 

But what can we do to glorify God? The 
answer comes in the saying that we remem¬ 
bered yesterday—“Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven.” To do good works that we our¬ 
selves may be seen and known and praised 
is the bad mistake of prigs and moral weak¬ 
lings. But to let our light so shine that men 
may glorify God is the highest motive a 
Christian can have. It means so to live that 
men, seeing us, may take knowledge that 
we have been with Jesus, and through Him 
may rejoice to find God. 


[2nd Week ] 
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SATURDAY 


^ WE usually say the Lord’s Prayer, the 
phrase “on earth as it is in heaven” 
follows the petition “Thy will be done.” 
We ask. Thy will be done, on earth as it 
is in heaven.” But many who have studied 
the piayer in Greek and who have thought 
much of its plan and meaning are agreed 
that the words “on earth as it is in heaven” 
are meant to be taken with each one of the 
three petitions which precede them. So 
taken, the meaning of each is enhanced. 
We pray, that is, not only “Thy will be 
done, on earth as it is in heaven,’’"but also 
“Thy kingdom come, on earth as it is in 
heaven and Hallowed be Thy Name, on 
earth as it is in heaven.” And, as we have 
seen, the three are intimately related. To 
acknowledge with reverence the holiness of 
God is to confess His right to rule, and that 
means to yield our w'ills to His. Each phrase, 
in different words, is a prayer that God 
may reign supreme throughout the world 
in the same unquestioned power and glory 
as now are His in that heaven where He is 
Lord. 
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[2nd Week] 



THY KINGDOM COME. THY WILL 
BE DONE, ON EARTH AS IT IS 
IN HEAVEN 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 


I N THE Talmud —the great treasury 
of Jewish law outside the Scriptures— 
there is found this saying: ‘‘That prayer 
in which there is no mention of the King¬ 
dom is not a prayer.’* No good Jew could 
pray worthily without asking that God’s 
Kingdom might come. For it has always 
been characteristic of the Hebrew religion 
(and that was our Lord’s religion) never 
to be content with merely offering obeisance 
to God. From man’s point of view it is not 
ultimately satisfying simply to prostrate 
himself at the feet of God in adoration. 
And from God’s point of view it is not 
enough that man should worship in humil¬ 
ity. Always, for the Hebrew and the God 
of the Hebrews, there is something practi¬ 
cal to be done about it. The Jew refuses 
to remain forever lost in contemplation; he 
rises from his knees to undertake a task. 
That perfect blending of religion and 
morality, that union of heart and will, is 
typical of the great prophets of Israel. It 
finds its consummation in Jesus and its 
eternal expression in the Lord’s Prayer. 
The God in heaven whose Name is hal¬ 
lowed is a God with a program. 
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[3rd Week] 


MONDAY 


I IKE most of the other clauses in the 
4 Prayer, this petition for the King¬ 
dom reveals the character of the God of 
Christ. It speaks such volumes about His 
nature that we could almost draw out the 
Christian doctrine of Cod by exploring all 
that it implies. For to believe in a God 
who has a program for mankind is first of 
all to believe that God is a Person, not an 
abstract Force, nor an all-pervading It, 
but a Person. And that, in turn, means 
that He has a self-conscious will express¬ 
ing itself in purposes. Unlike the Gods of 
many philosophers and of certain great 
religions of the Orient, He has plans and 
hopes for all the children made in His 
image. More than that, these great de¬ 
signs of His are meant to be worked out 
in the life of human society and in the 
thick of human history. Jesus nowhere 
more truly fulfils the highest thoughts of 
His own people than in His faith that for 
God history is intensely real and signifi¬ 
cant. By watching its stages we can learn 
of God; and in them He brings toward 
consummation His reign among men. 


[3rd Week] 
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TUESDAY 


TT WAS the reign of God that Jesus came 
to proclaim. To summon men to enter 
that Kingdom was the heart of His message, 
and to found it was the central purpose of 
His mission. Like the prophets who pre¬ 
ceded Him and like the God whom He 
incarnated, He too had a program. Granted 
that God is in His heaven, Jesus came to 
tell us what to do about it. 

Scholars have filled volumes in discuss¬ 
ing what Jesus meant by the Kingdom. Was 
it present or future, inward or outward, 
God’s work or man’s work? All that He 
meant by it we may never know, nor need 
we know. Yet what is vital for us to know 
about it we have been told. For when Christ 
taught His disciples to pray a brief and 
simple prayer, that prayer contained the 
heart of the matter, the essence of the King¬ 
dom as He saw it and as He would have 
His followers see it. “Thy Kingdom come,” 
we say. And if we follow the words of Jesus, 
we do not have to wait long for a definition. 
Here it is at once, as though it were but 
another way of saying the same thing—“Thy 
will be done, on earth as it is in heaven.” 
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[3rd Week] 


WEDNESDAY 


S O TO live and labor, for God’s sake and 
in His strength, that His will may be 
done on earth—there we have the essence 
of the Kingdom. As a modern Christian 
has phrased it, “The Kingdom in its widest 
sense is the sphere in which the will of God 
is consciously embraced and loyally ful¬ 
filled.” That is what St. Paul meant when 
he said, “The Kingdom of God is righteous¬ 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.” 

The reign of God is thus both present 
and future, for the true taste and quality 
of it may be tried and known on a small 
scale in any group at any moment, and yet 
its consummation is infinitely distant. It is 
both inward and outward, for though it 
begins with a change of heart, it must 
express itself, if it is genuine, in the 
remoulding of human society. It is both 
God’s work and ours, for though it requires 
our cooperation and the enlistment of our 
own free wills, the initiative comes from 
God, the sustaining energy is His, and the 
outcome is in His hands. The Kingdom is 
both a gift and a task—surely a task for men, 
but essentially and ultimately a gift from 
God. 


[3rd Week] 
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THURSDA Y 


T O YIELD our wills to God, to let Him 
guide and rule our lives, is to enter 
His Kingdom here and now; and that is 
what the Christian means by “salvation.” Is 
salvation, then, a private affair of the indi¬ 
vidual soul or does it involve the redemp¬ 
tion of society? We have forgotten half of 
Christianity unless we answer, “Both.” 

The reign of God, we have agreed, can 
begin only in the hearts of believers. Love 
and righteousness have no meaning except 
as they live and grow in personal charac¬ 
ters, and “in the Christian view of the 
world, individuality is the whole stake and 
prize.” But, after all, a kingdom is a group, 
and life in a kingdom is corporate life. That 
is why no Christian can live unto himself 
alone or be saved by himself alone. If social 
salvation depends on individual salvation, 
no less does individual salvation depend on 
social salvation. The God who rules the 
Kingdom demands complete control of 
society. He is not content with piety in the 
home or with the so-called “private vir¬ 
tues.” He has a divine purpose for social 
life and political life and industrial life 
and international life, and in fulfilling that 
purpose He summons us to share. 
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[3rd Week j 


FRIDAY 


T HERE are two attitudes in which a 
Christian may offer the prayer “Thy 
will be done”—the passive and the active. 
The words may express resignation or 
cooperation. 

In every life there are sure to come times 
when all we can do is to accept what seems 
to be God’s will, and to leave trustfully in 
His hands the course of events. But these 
occasions are fewer than pious souls have 
often thought; and constantly to assume 
a passive attitude leads too readily to the 
false belief that whatever happens to us is 
the will of God. To view God s will not as 
a verdict to be endured but as a call to joy¬ 
ful obedience is more like the bracing 
example of our Master. For there is a vast 
difference between putting up with God’s 
plans and working for what God plans. If 
the Kingdom is not only His gift but our 
task, He requires of us not merely submis¬ 
sion but intelligent activity. Indeed, so far 
as His will depends on us for its execution, 
it is not enough for us to be limply acquies¬ 
cent. We were made to be efficient instru¬ 
ments. 


[3rd Week] 
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SAT URDAY 


J ESUS gave the warning, “Not every one 
that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the Kingdom of heaven; but he 
that doeth the will of My Father who is 
in heaven.” “Thy will be done,” then, 
implies the eager question, “Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?” And the answer 
is God’s summons to cooperation with Him, 
for as St. Paul wrote, “We are laborers 
together with God.” 

To be God’s fellow-workers means to 
interpret our work, whatever its size and 
scope, as a divine vocation, to view our own 
business as our Father’s business. It means 
to see our own portion of thought and toil 
in daily life not as a meaningless fragment 
but as an indispensable part of the monu¬ 
mental mosaic of His great design. That is 
why what we are doing is of far less con¬ 
sequence than why we are doing it. Any 
task that can be stated in God’s terms and 
done for His sake is enough to make us 
laborers together with Him. And the com¬ 
mission to serve with Him gives to our tasks 
a dignity that ennobles them and fortifies 
us with the enduring confidence of ulti¬ 
mate victory. 
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[3rd fVeek\ 


GIVE US THIS DAY 
OUR DAILY BREAD 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


G IVE us this day our daily bread.” 
This petition is bolder than it 
sounds, for it dares to ascribe to the very 
God whose Name is hallowed and who 
dwells in heaven, a recognition of elemen¬ 
tary human needs and a direct concern with 
the primary facts of our human world. It 
means that He cares about those needs, and 
rules and guides that world. Here is one 
more trait of fatherhood—to provide for 
our common necessary wants. It is that con¬ 
tinuous provision which we call Providence 
—the activity of God in watching out for us. 
That is a characteristic which sets Him 
apart from all the Gods of mere philoso¬ 
phers—the Gods who are only pure Being 
or an impersonal Force or the ultimate 
Absolute. Here is a God who listens and 
watches and cares and who feeds us because 
we need it. As this prayer for bread implies, 
He has made and governs all things from 
the smallest pebble to the farthest galaxy, 
yet not as pure Law or unconscious Power, 
but rather as a Father who knows us and 
sees our wants and hears our prayers, for 
whom even the hairs of our head are 
numbered. 
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[4th Week] 


MONDAY 


HEN Jesus taught His disciples to 



V V pray for bread, He certainly meant, 
among other things, the actual bread that 
men eat. But quite as plainly He meant 
more than that, for in His day, as in our 
own, bread was the symbol of whatever is 
necessary to nourish and support us. Indeed, 
it stood in His mind not only for food in 
general but for the whole physical side of 
life as distinguished from the spiritual. 
Such was His meaning when in the hour 
of temptation He answered Satan with the 
words, “Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceeded! out of 
the mouth of God.” Here the contrast is 
clearly between material things and things 
of the spirit. 

So we are not reluctantly permitted to 
pray for what our bodies need. We are com¬ 
manded to pray for it. Since it is part of 
what God is ready to give, it is rightly part 
of what He expects us to ask. Yet just as 
He means us to keep the body in its place 
and never to let it dominate, so He requires 
that our petitions for things material should 
be under restraint. The only limit He sets 
is the limit of proportion. 


[4th Week} 
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TUESDAY 


I N WHAT proportion our prayers should 
take account of both our higher and 
our lower wants may well be indicated by 
the fact that only one out of seven petitions 
in our Lords Prayer deals with things. Yet 
within those limits such prayer is not merely 
legitimate but actively helpful, for behind 
it lies the sound principle that our prayers 
ought to be concerned with whatever is of 
prime importance in our lives. What God 
desires is our intimate trust and confidence 
so that we shall readily share with Him all 
our hopes and wants. Whatever fills a great 
part of our thoughts and plans, whatever 
we are deeply and daily interested in, is the 
natural and proper material for prayer. 
Only that prayer which springs from a real 
sense of need can be wholly genuine. And 
since earning our living is our main job 
in life, and the provision of food and cloth¬ 
ing and shelter fills so large a part of our 
waking hours, God rightly and gladly 
admits all these necessities to our moments 
of communion with Him. But in those 
moments He can help us to distinguish 
between necessities and superfluities. 
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[4th Week] 


WEDNESDAY 


O MARK the difference between what 



-L is necessary and what is not necessary 
is the key to interpreting the petition, “Give 
us this day our daily bread.” “Bread” 
undoubtedly means far more than the 
minimum of food required to keep us 
alive, but it certainly does not include all 
that we ever think we want. We cannot 
divest that familiar clause of a certain aus¬ 
tere restraint, not ascetic perhaps, but at 
least severely reasonable. It is one thing to 
accept in the course of events an abundance 
beyond our needs (and to pray that we may 
use it worthily). It is quite another to be 
so ill content with our average lot as to 
make such over-abundance an object of 
earnest prayer. For prayer at its highest and 
best is our effort to find God’s will, in 
answer to His continuous effort to make 
known to us that will. To set our wills in 
line with His is the true end and aim of 
communion with Him. Only those wants, 
therefore, which we know He can ratify and 
approve are rightly included in our Lord’s 
words, “Give us this day our daily bread.” 


[4th Week] 
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THURSDA Y 


Tj'EW things, however, are harder for the 
thoughtful Christian than distinguish¬ 
ing between necessities and luxuries. What 
for one age is a maximum, is for another 
a minimum. What for one man is indis¬ 
pensable, for another is superfluous. How, 
then, can we test our wants and desires in 
the light of God’s purposes as we see them 
revealed in Christ? 

The great danger in an abundance of 
mere possessions is that they will smother 
our souls. Under the weight of them the 
spirit is swathed and clogged. Surrounded 
by comforts with which we dread to part, 
we grow soft and timid; and much “con¬ 
servatism” in social and political thought 
is only a handsome term for a selfish fear 
of change. So God asks each of us the insis¬ 
tent questions: “How much prosperity can 
you stand? Do these things own you or do 
you own them? Are your possessions ham¬ 
pering a career of service or are they the 
shining instruments of service?” In so far as 
God can use what you have, He lets you 
keep it. But whatever you have that stands 
between you and Him—of that He says 
unrelentingly, “Cut it off, and cast it from 
thee.” 
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Utk Week J 


FRIDAY 


B UT for the Christian to be keenly con¬ 
scientious about what “bread” ought 
to mean in his own case is not enough. In 
any group in which we pray we are not 
thinking of ourselves alone. When we ask 
“our” Father to give “us” our bread, the 
“us” includes all for whom the Father cares, 
and our range of concern widens as we grow 
to share some measure of His all-embrac¬ 
ing sympathy. That great company whose 
needs are real to Him includes millions 
who are not called upon to worry about 
what arc luxuries and what are not; their 
daily anxiety is literally for bi'ead enough 
to last until the morrow. These brothers of 
ours, some at our doors and others at a dis¬ 
tance, have a pressing claim on our inter¬ 
cessions—the poor who do not know where 
the next meal is coming from, the fathers 
and mothers who are straining every 
resource to give their children some slight 
advantage which they themselves have 
never known, the unemployed forced 
against their will to stand idle and useless. 
And for these we cannot intercede with an 
honest heart unless on their behalf we are 
ready not only to pray but to act. 


\ith Week} 
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SATURDAY 


T HE Lord’s Prayer would be the poorer 
if it lacked that most elemental peti¬ 
tion, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
for there would then be wanting not only 
the simple trust that our Father knows our 
material needs and provides for them, but 
we should likewise miss from the one per¬ 
fect Prayer a poignant reminder of the sac¬ 
ramental principle in the religion of Christ. 

Unlike many other religions, Christian¬ 
ity does not set in opposition the body and 
the spirit. In things physical it finds nothing 
lor which to apologize. As Christians, we 
accept the physical as the medium through 
which the spirit can find its fullest expres¬ 
sion. For us, things temporal are sanctified 
when the eternal can shine through them 
and irradiate them. And if that profound 
principle is true in all life, as Christ would 
have us see it, it is supremely true in the 
Sacrament of His Body and Blood. There 
only is bread given the richest of all mean¬ 
ings. “For the bread of God is He which 
cometh down from heaven, and giveth life 
unto the world. ... I am the bread of life: 
he that cometh to Me shall never hunger; 
and he that believeth on Me shall never 
thirst.” 
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[4th Week] 


AND FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES, 
AS WE FORGIVE THOSE WHO 
TRESPASS AGAINST US 


FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


T HE meaning of the petition which 
appears in St. Matthew as “Forgive us 
our debts” and in the Prayer Book as “For¬ 
give us our trespasses” is expressed most 
dearly in St. Luke as “Forgive us our sins.” 
For what is meant by “debts” and “tres¬ 
passes” is far more commonly known as 
“sins.” What, then, is the meaning of “sin” 
and how does sin differ from other kinds of 
badness? It is not merely an old-fashioned 
word or an ecclesiastical term for something 
that ought now to have another name. It 
is a special kind of evil, or rather, a special 
point of view from which we may regard 
evil. 

When a man commits a bad act, we may 
look at him from the point of view of the 
mere scientist and say that he is the victim 
of heredity and environment. Then we 
talk in terms of imperfection or of disease. 
Or we may view him from the standpoint 
of the law and speak of crime or of guilt. 
Or again, we may see him from the angle 
of plain ethics and condemn him for moral 
wrong. But when we treat him from the 
point of view of religion, and think of God 
and of God's will, we call his act sin . 
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[5th Week] 


MONDAY 


S IN, then, is the religious word for 
wrong-doing. It is moral evil as God 
sees it when He looks at us, and as we see 
it when we look at God. So we may be con¬ 
scious of mistakes or imperfections, of 
crime or of moral failure, even though we 
have no belief in God. But we cannot be 
conscious of sin unless we believe in a God 
of righteousness whose will is our law and 
who is deeply concerned that His righteous¬ 
ness shall be manifest in the children who 
share His nature and are made in His image. 
As we well know, that is the God revealed 
in the prophets of Israel and supremely 
incarnate in Jesus. And that is why sin is 
a conception central and vital in the religion 
of Christ. 

For us Christians, in other words, sin is 
whatever is contrary in our lives to God’s 
will, whatever sets up a barrier between us 
and Him, whatever hinders our intercourse 
with Him, whatever keeps His love and 
power from flowing freely through us. Just 
in proportion as God is real to us, we grow 
sensitive to sin, for only when our fellow¬ 
ship with Him is a treasured possession can 
we know the pain of separation. 


[5th Week] 
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TUESDA Y 


^\NCE we have come to think of what 
we feel and will and do in terms of our 
relation to God, our moral life is broad¬ 
ened and enriched. We can no longer be 
satisfied simply to avoid the open evils that 
society frowns upon or the law condemns. 
Thoughts and actions that common human 
custom will ignore or even approve may 
well be more than enough to keep us apart 
from God. Only His standards will now 
apply, and He has shown His trust in us 
by making them high and arduous. Since 
He eagerly offers us the aid of His power, 
He is content with no ordinary average. 
He pays us the honor of planning perfec¬ 
tion for us. 

As Christians, then, we grow conscious 
not only of what we do in His sight, but 
of what we fail to do. Sins of omission, no 
less than those of commission, may betray 
His faith in us. And because we are mem¬ 
bers of His Kingdom, we have to answer 
not only for the wrong that mars our own 
lives but likewise for the evils that distress 
and deform the society of which we are a 
part. Corporate sins, no less than personal 
sins, may alienate us from the God to whom 
we pray, “Thy Kingdom come.” 
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[5th Week] 


WEDNESDAY 


O BE genuinely conscious of sin so 



I broadly defined is to realize ourselves 
as sinners every day; and even though we 
grow toward perfection, we still count our¬ 
selves sinners, because that very growth 
makes us sensitive to new kinds of sin of 
which we were once unaware. The demands 
of God are too urgent and ambitious to 
let us rest in complacent satisfaction. What 
remedy, then, can there be for sins that are 
so continuous, and how can our relation to 
God the Father be relieved of strain and 
uncertainty? We find the answer in the 
healing activity of God’s forgiveness. 

Ours is a God who forgives seventy times 
seven. He commands, He judges, He pun¬ 
ishes—but He forgives; for that relationship 
of loving confidence which our sin so easily 
disturbs or denies means even more to Him 
than it does to us. He is more eager than we 
to renew the broken tie, and it is He who 
always takes the initiative. That divine ini¬ 
tiative, that unwearied readiness to resume 
His fellowship with us is what we mean by 
God’s forgiveness. It is no slurring over or 
forgetting of sin. It is creative, the inev¬ 
itable method of a creative God. 


\5th Week ] 
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THURSDA Y 


TpORGIVENESS is not a sign of God’s 
relaxing; it is a sign of His persistence. 
It is not God giving up the struggle with 
sin; it is God refusing to give up the sinner. 
For God’s forgiveness springs from two 
sources—His intense hatred of sin, and His 
intense love for us. If He cared little about 
sin, there would be no need of forgiveness. 
If He cared little about us, again there 
would be no need. But He hates evil so 
much and He loves us so much that He can¬ 
not turn us over to evil. He will not admit 
defeat and give up His task of redemption. 
He loves us too much to let us go. As 
Redeemer, His method is always to see the 
best in us—the best that He put there—to 
see us as we were meant to be and as we 
are going to be, to hold that best self before 
us by believing in it, and by believing in 
it to make it real. So forgiveness is God’s 
refusal to acknowledge our worst self as 
our real self. It is God’s unresting effort to 
accept only our best self, and to make our 
best self come true. 
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[6th Week ] 


FRID AY 


F ORGIVENESS is the divine remedy by 
which God can cleanse us and stimu¬ 
late us to new endeavor. But forgiveness is 
not only creative; it must also be coopera¬ 
tive. Since it means the renewal of our rela¬ 
tionship to God, it cannot be one-sided. It 
is not something that God can give to us 
against our will. The yearning initiative is 
surely His, yet for perfect restoration of 
communion there must be a genuine 
answering movement on our part. We must 
let down the barriers to that renewed fel¬ 
lowship which He so ardently desires. And 
the first condition is repentance. Even that 
is the gift of the God who seeks us, for as 
St. Paul wrote, “The goodness of God lead- 
eth thee to repentance.” But repentance 
there must be, because sin unrecognized 
and unacknowledged is not removable. To 
know how and why we have turned away 
from God and denied His love, to feel that 
poignant regret which alone can prepare 
us for amendment of life, gives Him the 
opening that He awaits. True penitence 
creates the atmosphere in which God can 
operate. It releases His cleansing power. 


{5th Week) 
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SA TURD A Y 


F ORGIVE us our sins; for we also for¬ 
give every one that is indebted to us.” 
Jesus here reminds us, in words that stand 
in St. Luke’s Gospel, that there is yet 
another condition—we who seek forgive¬ 
ness should ourselves be forgiving. It is the 
only clause in the Prayer upon which He 
Himself comments, for in St. Matthew’s 
version. He adds, “If ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you: but if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses.” And that is no arbitrary 
requirement of a merely exacting God. It 
is implied in the very nature of the process 
of forgiveness. As long as we are unforgiv¬ 
ing we cannot enter freely into that process, 
for to that extent we are still hard and unre¬ 
pentant. There remains a bitter streak in 
us that prevents the renewal of trustful fel¬ 
lowship with our Father. Our hearts are so 
made that we cannot receive God’s mercy 
while we are still denying mercy to others. 
We cannot be forgiven unless we are for¬ 
givable, and we cannot be forgivable unless 
we are forgiving. And God insists that to 
our free forgiveness even our enemies have 
a claim. 
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[6th Week ] 


AND LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTA¬ 
TION, BUT DELIVER US FROM EVIL. 
FOR THINE IS THE KINGDOM, AND 
THE POWER, AND THE GLORY, FOR 
EVER AND EVER. AMEN. 


SIXTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


E VERY clause of the Lord’s Prayer, as 
we have seen, has something to tell us 
of the nature and purpose of God. In the 
Prayer there stands revealed the whole 
Christian conception of God —God the 
Father, God the Ruler of the Kingdom, God 
the Giver of Bread, God the great Forgiver. 
So here, in this petition about temptation 
and evil, we learn still more of God. He is a 
God who cares supremely for the moral life 
—for the defeat of evil and the triumph of 
righteousness—and who thinks always in 
terms of right and wrong. But there is no 
such thing as righteousness in the abstract 
that an abstract God can will. Righteous¬ 
ness can exist only in and for persons, and 
the only kind of God who can create and 
validate it is a personal God. Good and evil, 
moreover, are wholly a matter of personal 
wills, and the moral issues are all fought out 
and decided in individual lives. For that 
very reason God cannot will the good and 
pledge His whole being to its triumph 
unless His providential love extends to the 
needs and struggles of each separate life. 
That is why He feels infinite concern for 
every single human soul. 
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[6th Week] 


MON DAY 


T HAT to suffer temptation is the inev¬ 
itable lot of every man, even of the 
perfect Man, we learn from the life of Jesus 
Himself. It was surely a deep and true 
insight into the experience of the Saviour 
that moved the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to write, “For we have not a High 
Priest that cannot be touched with the feel¬ 
ing of our infirmities; but One that hath 
been in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin.” “For in that He Himself 
hath suffered being tempted, He is able to 
succor them that are tempted.” Nor need 
we trust only to this teaching of one who 
had not seen Jesus. The Master’s own 
disciples, who could have heard it only from 
His own lips, remembered that after His 
baptism he was “led by the Spirit into the 
wilderness” to be tempted of the devil. 
Even He whose will was the will of God 
was led by the Holy Spirit Himself into the 
paths of temptation. And when those days 
of trial were over and “the devil had ended 
all the temptation,” it was merely “for a 
season” that the tempter left Him. Only 
after the agony in the Garden and the hours 
on the Cross could our Lord say, “It is 
finished.” 


[6th Week] 
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TUESDAY 


I N THE Epistle of St. James we read, 
“Let no man say when he is tempted, 
I am tempted of God: for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth He 
any man: but every man is tempted, when 
he is drawn away of his own lust, and 
enticed.” And Jesus warned His disciples, 
“Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation.” How, then, can we believe 
that it was by the Spirit of God that Jesus 
was led to His own temptation? The answer 
appears in the words of our Lord to His 
Father when He offered intercession for 
His disciples on the last night: “I pray not 
that Thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that Thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil one.” 

God has put us in the world to do His 
work; and to be in the world—that great 
ugly total of things-as-they-are—is to be sub¬ 
ject to temptation. His plans for us may 
lead us along ways beset with trial. That is 
the risk we run when we enlist for active 
service. There is no escape except for the 
slacker. But trial is not surrender, and only 
surrender is evil. 
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[6th Week] 


WEDNESDAY 


T HOUGH Christ was tempted again 
and again, and though we must expect 
temptation if we are prepared to make His 
cause our own, it is still right that we should 
pray in His words, "Lead us not into temp¬ 
tation”; for what that really means is this: 
"Let us not be led into temptation except in 
line of duty.” To find ourselves confronted 
with moral trials in carrying out what¬ 
ever commission God’s will has assigned to 
us is no occasion for dismay. He has counted 
the cost and he expects us to meet it. But 
to walk into temptation by His side, with 
our eyes fixed on the goal He has set, is a 
wholly different matter from straying into 
temptation on our own account. To fight 
a fire in line of duty may be noble, but it 
is sheer folly to play with fire. The calm 
readiness to meet trouble is worlds apart 
from the itching desire to look for trouble. 
And most of the temptations that lead us 
into sin come not from following the path 
that God has marked out for us (where His 
very companionship is a safeguard), but 
rather from loose wandering in ways of our 
own weak devising. 


[6th Week] 
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MAUNDY THURSDAY 


I N THE moving prayer that Jesus uttered 
in the Garden on Maundy Thursday 
night we find a poignant expression of the 
spirit in which we are to interpret the peti¬ 
tion, “Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil.” “Father,” he prayed, 
“if Thou be willing, remove this cup from 
Me; nevertheless, not My will, but Thine, 
be done.” It was as though He said, “Let 
Me not be led into this fiercest of trials 
unless it be Thy will. But if it must come, 
uphold Me with Thy power. Whatever hap¬ 
pens, at least deliver Me from the evil of 
following My own will against Thine.” For 
in the sight of God pain and grief and dis¬ 
appointment and outward failure are not 
evil. Met as our Lord met them they can 
be transfigured. The only real evil is moral 
evil; sin and only sin is contrary to the will 
of God. 

Through the hours that followed—of the 
trial and the scourging and the crown of 
thorns, of the nailing to the Cross and the 
taunts of His enemies—the Saviour might 
well have thought His prayer unavailing. 
Yet it had been answered. God had led Him 
into temptation, but from all evil God had 
delivered Him. 
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[6th Week] 


GOOD FRIDAY 


T HE social character of the Prayer that 
begins with an invocation to “our 
Father” and seeks from Him our daily bread 
and the forgiveness of our sins, maintains 
to its close the same deep concern for the 
common welfare. “Lead us not into temp¬ 
tation, but deliver us from evil.” However 
happy the lot God may permit you or me 
to enjoy, however secure we may feel from 
the sharpest of trials or the worst of evils, 
our Lord expects us to have close at heart 
the more insidious dangers and the more 
corroding temptations that distress the lives 
of others less fortunate than we. The perils 
that surround all who struggle with pov¬ 
erty and over-crowding in the slums, the 
wear and tear that drains the moral power 
of all who find their daily labor exhausting 
and meaningless, the enticements that so 
often seduce the children of the rich, the 
peculiar tests of character to which the busi¬ 
ness world subjects even the most high- 
minded—all these are in our thoughts when 
we pray, “Deliver us from evil.” On Good 
Friday, beyond every other day, we sinners, 
great and small, are conscious of member¬ 
ship in one human family—conscious, above 
all, that we are not our own, but “bought 
with a price.” 

[6lh Week] 
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EASTER EVEN 


“T7*OR Thine is the Kingdom, and the 
-L power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever.” 

The great Prayer ends as it began, with 
the thought of the majesty of God, with an 
eloquent reminder that He is the source of 
all goodness and power. Having begun with 
the hallowing of the Name of Him who 
dwells in heaven, we descended from the 
heights of adoration to those simple peti¬ 
tions which taught us how near is the 
supreme God and how lovingly He con¬ 
cerns Himself with our daily bread, with 
the forgiveness of our sins, and with build¬ 
ing, through a human brotherhood, His 
reign of righteousness on earth. But at the 
close we lift our eyes once more to the tran¬ 
scendent God who rules in power and glory. 
Once again we affirm that His is the King¬ 
dom. Once more we confess that we cannot 
fashion it in our own strength, looking to 
God as merely a helpful ally. It is from Him 
alone that all truth and all virtue proceed. 
And that He is with us and in us is a glori¬ 
ously saving fact only because at the same 
time He is above us and beyond us. 
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[6th Week] 


f\UR Father, who art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be Thy Name. Thy Kingdom 
come. Thy will be done, On earth as it is 
in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trespasses, As we for¬ 
give those who trespass against us. And lead 
us not into temptation, But deliver us from 
evil. For Thine is the Kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


